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The Power of Beauty, 
Original. 


Who hath not proved how feebly words essay 
To fix one spark of Beanty’s heavenly ray ? 
Who doth not feel, until his failing sight 
Faints into dimness with its own delight, 
His changing cheek, his sinking heart contess, 
The might—the majesty of loveliness? 

Byron, 


On, lives there one who doth not feel 
The magic power of Beauty's sway ; 

At Beauty’s shrine a suppliant kneel, 
And there his vows of homage pay? 


Within his heart is there no spell 

That Beauty’s power alone ean move ; 
And cause his heart to fect full well 

The untold bliss of youthful love? 


7 would not be that heartless one, 
Unmov«d by Beauty's sybil power 5 

As soon have earth without a sun, 
Or life without one happy heur ! 


As soon I'd to the desert fly, 
Dwell with the wild beasts there alone ; 
And there Ud lay me down and die, 
* Unwept, unhonored, and un known.” 
Little Falls. 


kj————-E. 





The Indian Spy. 
Original. 


CHAPTER L. 

Upon the shores of a small but not uninterest- 
ing lake, on the western frontier of our country, 
at the commencement of the Revolution, a sinall 
Fort was erected by the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding country, as a refuge in the desperate 
and almost hopeless struggle which all knew 
would take place. They had fortified it, almost 
in desperation, as strongly as possible, and at tlie 
time our tale begins, they had fled to it as their 
last and only protection from their enemies.— 
At the distance of half a mile lay the forest, in 
all its deep and solemn grandeur; its stillness 
striking the hearts of the bravest with terror, and 
rendering it still more fearful, from the certainty 
of its containing an enemy, to the minds of those 
who inhabited the Fort. Having thus explained 
the position of the Fort, we shall proceed. 

It was ona dark and tempestuous night in De- 
cember, that a man passed out from the forest 
into the open space in which the Fort was situa- 
ted, and slowly and cautiously crept along in the 
shade of the deep woods over him, till he came to 
the shores of the lake. He silently stepped into 
a boat and passed down the lake. He was a 
man of the middle stature, but possessed more 
than ordinary breadth of shoulders. The lines 
of passion were plainly visible on his face, and 


| his quick, restless, fiery, black eyes, told of a 


fierce, revengeful, and passionate spirit. He was 
closely enveloped in a large cloak, but often as 
the wind swept in stormy gusts over the lake, it 
partially threw the cloak aside, and revealed the 
uniform of a Hessian soldier. He proceeded down 
the lake about a mile fromthe Fort, and there 
leaving his boat, he struck into the forest.— 
He had walked but a short time when he came 
suddenly upon alow small hut. He entered and 
found himself in the presence of a young Indian. 
He was tall and finely formed; his features were 
perfectly regular, and his eye was stern yet me- 
lancholy. He was sitting on a low stool, and 
the skin of a wild animal was drawn closely 
around him—he was singing his death-song.— 
The Hessian stood sometime in silence, till find- 
ing himself unnoticed, and growing impatient, 
he spoke—‘*Come, come, boy, no more mumme- 
ry! Do you know me?’’ The young Indian 
paused, and casting his eyes mournfully around, 
he spoke in a low, deep, musical voice—‘* The 
Young Eagle is driven out from his tribe; his 
name is forgotten, furever; the Great Spirit is 
angry with him!’’ 

~ The Hessian cast his eye contemptiously upon 
him, aud replied; ‘*You are expelled from your 
tribe, for what? Simply because you drank what 
I gave you, and it roused the devil within you; 
and think you,’’ he continued fiercely, “1 
would not have vengeance?’’ 


The Indian started suddenly, and his hand 
passed quickly to the knife in his belt, but he 
raised it aloft, and turned his large, dark, flash- 
ing eye upon the Hessian:—‘‘Yes,’’ said he in 
a deep gutteral tone, ‘* Yes, I will have ven- 
geance!” Then raising his voice, and placing 
his hand to his mouth, he shouted the thrilling 
war-cry of his tribe, till the low hut and the lofty 
woods rang again. 

The Hessian started involuntarily at the 
threatening aspect of the Indian, and then pro- 
ceeded, **You know the new Governor of the 
Fort,”’ he added slowly and emphatically, ‘him 
whose name is fearful and terrible to your tribe; 
who goes among our soldiers, and they fly as 
though the angel of Death was behind; whose 
name, your people say, isthe * Young Tiger?’ ”’ 
The Hessian paused—laid his hand upon his 
pistol, and then added—his eyes flashing and his 
face convulsed with passion—*‘ le who crossed 
me in the matter of Mary Montressor!’’ 


“Ugh!’’ ejaculated the Indian, in the deep 
gutteral tones peculiar to his people, ‘‘the bird is 
safe in the cage!”’ 

For an instant the Hessian gave way to his 
wrath: ‘‘By heaven and earth!—you say she is 





caged!—were Everard surrounded by hosts of 





soldiers, and a thousand cannon, Mary Montres- 
sor should be out of his power this night!’ And 
the passionate soldier disclosed his design in a 
few hurried and disconnected words to his mortal 
enemy. ‘She shall be mine, though all heaven 
and earth forbid and oppose me!’ shouted the 
excited Hessian. 


7) 


‘The Sagamore is a wise chief,’ replied the 
cunning Indian, ‘*he has many big guns; and 
his warriors are like the leaves of the trees!"’ 

The Hessian, as the Indian supposed, was 
again angry, and again vented his wrath in pas- 
Soon after this he took 
his leave; after liaving, as he supposed, secured 


sionate exclamations. 


anally to himself, and an enemy to the com- 
mander of the Fort. That night the portcullis 
was raised, the drawbridge lowered, and the 
Young Eagle passed into the Fort to a private 
audience with Everard. 


CHAPTER II. 


It is a sad task to trace the dark passions of 
inan, and to follow a depraved mind through its 
various windings;—it is a sad task to depict the 
evil feclings, and fierce propensities of the hu- 
man heart. We turn willingly from this to the 
contemplation of brighter qualities, and of better 
feelings. How different are the feelings produ- 
ced from contemplation of an evil, dark design- 
ing heart, and reflecting upon the ingenuous 
workings of a pure and spotless mind! Such a 
mind—refined and virtuous—open and lofty, had 
Mary Montressor. There was an air ot playful- 
ness, of innocence, in her every action, that was 
strangely blended with the loftiness and dignity 
of woman. The few who were acquainted with 
her, estimated her society highly, while those 
who observed ber casually, could not understand 
or appreciate her worth. In truth she was a 
singular being. The artless simplicity of the 
girl was blended beautifully with the high dig- 
nity of womanhood. She was in her eighteenth 
year, and a finer model of beauty, and of loveli- 
ness could scarcely have been formed. The 
glance of her resplendent dark eye was full of 
life and animation, and her lofty and white fore- 
head, gave an air of sternness to her counten- 
ance, Which was belied by her laughing eye, and 
smiling lip. Such was Mary Montressor. She 
sat alone in a curtained and richly furnished room, 
and, as she gazed trom the open window upon 
the broad and graceful lake, her dark hair fell 
back from her lofty brow, and she looked like a 
being of another sphere. 

The door slowly opened and a man dressed in 
a full, rich, military dress, appeared. He was 
above the common height, and his form present- 
ed a perfect model of manly beauty, strength, 
and activity. There were traces of sternness 
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on his brow, and his finely formed mouth was 
expressive of decision, and daring courage.— 
Mary Montressor sprang to him and welcomed 
him joyfully. For atime all else but her was 
forgotton, and lost in the joy of plighted affection; 
at length Everard broke the silence which had 
existed for a few moments:—‘ Mary, I have 
news. The enemy attack us to-night.” Mary 
turned pale for a moment, and then, hesitating, 
she told him her fears, and related the circuih- 
stances concerning the Hessian. A siight shade 
passed over his countenance but it soon disappear- 
ed. ‘ Fear not,”’ he said, ‘‘you shall be protected 
while I live, and there is one of mine to defend 
you.”’ He then toek his leave, to prepare for 
the coming attack. 


Mary Montressor sat for hours in silence and 
in darkness, for night had already fallen upon 
the earth. She thought of those who had watch- 
ed over her in the hours of her childhood,—who 
had since departed and left her alone! She 
thought of the danger of the present,—of the 
happiness of other and by-gonedays. There 
is something in the memory of a mother, that, 
in after days, softens the heart, and subdues the 
spirit of the sternest, and the most indifferent. — 
The ceaseless, the untiring anxiety of a mother’s 
heart ; the deey, ardent, uncontrollable love of a 
mother for her child, cannot be forgotten. Mary 
Montressor had known the care of a mother till 
lately, but she was dead. She sat listening to 
the wind as it swept through the dark woods ; 
and the tall pine by her window rocked to and 
fro giving ‘melancholy music.’ For hoursall was 
still, but suddenly she heard a crashing of the 
branches of the pine at her window, and, by the 
dim light of a single lamp,she saw the dark face of 
an Indian peering from out the thick leaves close 
to the walls. She screamed wildly, as she saw 
him rock the slender top to and fre, and grasp the 
deadly knife with his right hand, and make good 
his hold, with his left, upon the narrow projec- 
tion of stone beneath the window. The door of 
the apartment opened and the Governor 
entered! Without a word, he passed by the 
astonished girl, and, before the Indian could re- 
cover his former position upon the tree, Everard 
placed one hand upon his throat, the other upon 
his armed hand, and by the power of his single 
arm, though the Indian struggled convulsively, he 
drew him through the open windew of the apart- 
ment. His hands were pinioned in an instant 
from behind, and the daring Indian was a prison- 
er. He was removed from the room and taken 
out into the open space in front of the Fort. A 
cord was brought, and ina few minutes the body 
of the Indian swung high above the Fort, and his 
form rocked to and fro in the night wind. Soon 
an Indian was seen ascending to the body,—a 
knife glittered for an instant in the dim light of 
the moon and passed into the chest of the swing- 
ing andinanimate form. Then came a wild and 
terrific yell—a yell of mingled wrath, of 
pain, and of disappointment,—swelled from the 
chests of a thousand savages: And amidst these, 
asingle yell—a wild, thrilling, stunning cry, 
arose from the Fort,—swell’d from the vast 
chest of asavage upon its highest battlements: 
—It rose in a lofty and peculiar sound, far above 


shone out brightly, and the form ofa tall and pow- 

erful Indian warrior stood, in bold relief, upon the 
highest part of the Fort—one foot upon the pros- 

trate and lifeless form of the Indian, who had been, 

a moment before, swinging in the air. The strong 
light of the meon showed the space between the 
woods and the Fort to be filled with hideous and 
naked savages. The warrior raised his long, 
deadly rifle to the rest, and fired. Before the re- 
port had died away there arose the sharp wailing, 
and peculiar cry that denoted the death of one of 
the Indian warriors. This was succeeded by a 
yell from the warrior of the Fort, even more 
fierce and startling than before. It rang over the 
lake—it sounded far in the deep and solemn re- 
cesses of the forest,—it came forth from the deep 
caverns of his chest in lofty, triumphant, and 
successive peals, and again it was of ungoverna- 
ble joy. Atlength all was silent and the dark 
form of the Indian slowly glided from the battle- 
ments. 


HAPTER III. 

The Hessian had witnessed the circumstances 
we have related, in mingled wrath, and disap- 
pointment. His plans had been frustrated, and 
every project he had formed had been success- 


of the tribe who had met with such severe pun- 
ishment, and he was deprived of a powerful aux- 
iliary in his projected attack of the Fort. He 
thought of the young Eagle, and, in the hurried 
and rapid succession of events, he had heard 
that the warrior of the Fort was the same. He 
instantly saw why, and how, he had failed, and, 
for the first time, he saw that he had previously 
made an enemy of him, and he well knew what 
anenemy an Indian was. He saw that he, 
driven into disgrace, and insulted by his tribe, 
had turned upon them in his deep and unforgiv- 
ing anger. Hecursed the cunning of the wily 
savage, by which he had obtained knowledge of 
his plans,—by which he had been completely 
frustrated in every attempt he made. But he 
was not a man to desist when once foiled in his 
designs ; and he again proposed a plan of attack 
which was adopted by the Indians. It was this: 
They had in a previous assault, made a breach in 
the wall which surrounded the Fort; and they 


soldiers. This had not been repaired, and 
through this a large portion of their warriors was 
to pass, while a small number of them feigned 
an attack upon another part. As they had not 
shown themselves, in any force, since the assault, 
till this night, they supposed the breach to be 
neglected. Accordingly, about an hour before 
dawn, a signal being given they took their 
several posts and crept stealthily along to the 
point of attack. Slowly, and cautiously, they 
glided along till they came to the breach, and 
then they paused, that if any one had been 
aroused, he might again sink into his last sleep; 
and. atlength all was still. The heavy tramp 
of the sentinel ceased, and he lay himself dowr 
and enjoyed a sweet repose. But there was one 
eye that never closed in time of danger,—one 





hand that wag always first to strike an enemy. 


the »..out of the opposing Indians—and it was of That one was the Governor. He had one to 
irrepressible triumph and of joy ! Soon the moon | 


had been repulsed from it by a small number of 





| guard who was nearer to him than life,—who 
was dearer to him than allelse. He could watch 
and keep vigil through the long and tedious 
hours of the night with joy,—for he knew thet 
sHE was sate. He could strike with more than 
mortal strength,—his frame could endure fatigue, 
and he could lay down his life with pleasure—for 
he knew that it was tor HER safety. Slowly he 
paced along the walls, and he was so absorbed in 
his own reflections that he did not observe the 
approach of the Young Eagle, who touched his 
arm lightly: —‘ Hist !’’ said the young warrior, 
‘« does my father hear nothing !’’ Everard listen- 
ed intently for a moment—* Nothing,’’ he an- 
swered, “Does the Young Eagle bear any 
thing?’ The young warrior drew his form to 
its utmost height and placing his finger signifi- 
cantly upon the handle of his long knife he an- 
swered—‘‘ The Sioux are abroad like the leaves 
of the trees, they are by the walls of the Saga- 
more Fort. Listen !’’ he continued fiercely, ‘1 
was of their tribe. They disgraced me, for I 
drank of the fire-water of the British. A dog 
came to us; he gave me the drink and I took it. 
The Chief struck me—Yes, struck me like a 
dog! Lhad him hung! he is there,’’ continued 
the savage, pointing to the Indian who had suf- 
fered a degrading death, in the presence of his 


fully opposed, initsexecution. It was the Chief | tribe. At that moment they heard a low whistle 


under the wall, and the Governor hastened, 
alone, to the breach. He was armed with noth- 
ing but a long hunting knife ; but he was a man 
of the most determined courage; cool, and de- 
cisive. He possessed great personal strength 
and activity. He was celebrated for the strength 
of his single arm, and few men had ever recover- 
ed from a blow inflicted by him inanger. Silent- 
ly, and fearlessly, he approached, and, as he 
came near the place, he well knew would be at- 
tacked, a smile of exultation lighted up his coun- 
| tenance, for an instant, and then his brow con- 
| tracted, his lip compressed, and he advanced.— 
'In his way, he came to the post of a sentinel, 
who pretended to be in profound sleep. He 
touched him lightly and the man silently and 
instantly arose. ‘‘Have the match ready, Smith!”’ 
** Ay, sir,’ and Everard passedon. As he came 
to the breach, he came full upon the person of 
a tall savage. ‘‘Ha! so quick,’’ said Everard, 
in a low tone, and with a sweeping blow of his 
jleft hand he bore the Indian to the earth. He 
stooped lightly over the prostrate body and passed 
the knife into the heart of the savage. A low, 
convulsive exclamation—a slight shudder and he 
was dead. Everard passed on and came to the 
breach. It was merely large enongh to admit the 
body of one man at the same time, and the dark 
person of a savage was half protruded from the 
aperture, which was about three feet from the 
ground. Theglaring eyes of the Indian were 

fixed upon him; but before he oould withdraw 

his person from the breach, Everard wreathed 
his left hand lightly in the sea!p-lock of the In- 
dian and passed his knife three times through 

his back- At that moment an officer stepped 

up—‘‘ Shall we unmask the gun, sir?’’ ‘‘Aye, 

let them have it, since it must be !’’ The report 
of the heavy gun rang over the lake and by the 
bright vivid flash, hundreds of dark forms were 
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ee seen standing firmly before the gun. Thenthere| flashing fast and high in the air—a towering| and again it was of wild and unearthly joy j— 
= & arose upon the still air a wailing cry—a yell of| form came down amid the battle with the speed| All who had heard that cry knew it in an in- 
a disappointed vengeance—-and of mingled de-| of light--Everard Waltham came down to| stant: It was acry never to be forgotton—the } 
vst fiance. Long and obstinately they fought, and} the charge! He came in wrath and in power:| war cry of the Young Eagle. Never had one 
the light of morning came upon the scene—a| His head bowed down till his plume mingled| been heard so terrific, from him as this. The Ae 5 
dowee scene of carnage and of blood. At length the| with the main of his fiery steed--his blade drip-| warrior raised high the body and dashed it far a 
hue draw bridge was lowered and the Governor pass- | ing with blood—and his lofty and glorious form | out upon the lake. There was a low, gurgling i 
tugue, ed over with a regiment of artillery and rifle-| raised high above the battle! And ever andj sound and the Hessian was never again seen.— 4 
mare men. anon as his sword fel) full upon his foes, he raised | Three or four strokes of his arm and he was te i > 
hy - his plumed bead from his saddle bow and shout- | the shore. He raised something from the boat ts 
nt ie ed in the full and exciting tones of his own clear| and rapidly approached the Fort. The heavy , 
$e = quer pall voice—‘* Ho! to the rescue !—-charge!’’ Ne-| portcullis was raised, the draw bridge fell, and H 
aan Mary Montressor had heard the yell of the In- | ver had he fought as he did that day; never had he deposited the lifeless torm of Mary Montres- 
agian dians, and she knew, by the peculiar and terrific| he struck as fast and as fatally. The host of | sor at the feet of Everard. He paused an in- ; 
paten- ery of the Young Eagle, that some enemy had dark forms fled before him as from the angel of stant and then passing rapidly back was soon 4 
he an- fallen a sacrifice to the bloody and insatiable ven-| death. They turned aside from the shock, and’ buried in the western forests. He was never } 
agua genance, engendered in his mind by the indig-| fled from the lofty and sweeping blows of his| heard ofmore. Everard and Mary were married Ps, 
aan nity that had been castupon him. She shudder- | powerful arm, in terror and dismay. He fought) in after years, and often think with gratitude fe 
ignifi- ed at the danger in which she had been placed | fearlessly and he won. But it was in vain. She | upon the daring and fearless Inp1an Spy. x 
he an- and reflected in wonder upon the singular knowl. | fer whom he had fought desperately and victo- Hamilton, August, 1835. PHI——. na ‘ 
leaves edge Everard possessed asto the movements of! riously, had gone! Everard retired to his Fort eae 
Saga- the Indians. She heard for hours the sound of| in an agony of despair. His first thought was | Woman, 7% 
y, “1 the combat raging fiercely without. At length | of the Indian Spy, but he was not to be found. | Woman, woman!—truly she is a miracle.— 4 , 
for I all was silent fora time within, although she _ Place her amid flowers foster her as a tender 2 
Pes could hear the sound of battle out in the field be- CHAPTER V. | plant, and she is a thing of fancy, waywardness, coe 
like if fore the Fort. The room in which she sat was | It was midnight. Everard Waltham passed and cP VANE “ee dew drop, ‘i 
— directly opposite to the scene of strife. Sudden- out upon the Fort, to cool his fevered brow, and eit cd meer ie meng poo “e) “tig - < 
nail. ly there was a rustling sound and the Hessian | t4 cali the bitter and burning anguish of his | ete vag ae “ rt 1 pg scl bees 
of his leaped lightly into the window, followed by three | soul. It wasa calm, lovely, and glorious night. | wenn by eget a, ea eae 
shistle or four Indians. In the space of a few moinents |The moon shone full upon the lake, and not a , P adnate adn ' frecti ; Pa) 
d she was upon the ground. But here an unex- ‘cloud obscured its brightness. Beyond lay the’ os prigghanetens din henae tre erentepenghaael 
many pected obstacle presented itself in the person of fg ext. in still and solemn grandeur. The cool kindle her fires of heart, and mark her then.— 
} math a sentinel, who fearlessly confronted them; and nighe wied swept silently over the lake, and just | How her heart strengthens itself; how strong is 
Ang sprang upon them in an instant. It was not till stirred the leaves upen the tall trees; and it came her purpose. Place her in the heat of battle, 
io three Indians fell victims to the heavy and cease-_ upon the brow of the young Governor with a give her achild a bird, any thing she loves or pit- 
jength less blows of the sentinel, that the Hessian drop- | aim and svothing ee tittle An hour passed ies, to protect, and see her, as in a related in- 
hac ped his lifeless burden and stept boldly forward. away. As Everard was gazing upon the distant | otenes, seizing ber white qenven 0 otield, and 
spel He stepped lightly aside from the arm of the in- woods we dark forms slowly issued and bent, *S her _— bleed erinsons her upturned fore- 
iat furiated sentinel as it swept before him, the last | jpeir sen to the shore of the lake. They carried | head, praying for life to protect the helpless.— 
te 7 remaining savage, and burled his knife deep in , light burden in their arms and hastily deposited | Teaneplont herinte ae sawed agp epee 
a his bosom. ‘With a muttered curse at the delay, |it in a boat, As soon as this was done one of the | owehen her care ae nigianscncaneligng bi a Hi; 
“gan the Hessian again clenched the lifeless form of two turned and disappeared in the forest. The boseme © — g “a pase pe pe = ‘ee 
the girl at his feet, and mounted the wall by the | other stepped into the boat and pushed from the disputes, inch by inch, - ri re : king ‘e 
— assistance of a ladder previously placed against | sore. As the young commander turned to give | pestiiones, yeas 2 ne: Se Se Saf 
+ it. Mary Montressor opened her eyes, as they orders for a pursuit, he saw another form gliding | shrinks awey pale and affrighted. Be sees * 
: bees descended the wall, upon a seene of blood. The  yoiselessly from the woods. His curiosity was dannte her not: she pee ee “0a rt a ie 
mith!” soldiers of the Fort swept gracefully along in a excited, aud he paused. As the form passed out | oe a spe a i “ ons epee : i 
» came firm and unbroken line, occasionally pouring 2 | from the shadow of the wood, he saw the figure ‘ of inn aan pe Me cau it aie LS 
sidaatt discharge upon the naked bodies of their ene- | of a tall and powerful savage. He stepped cau- pain aed m oe Gudiidhaties ‘ ¥ 
rerard, mies; sweeping them away like chaff before the | tiously toward the bank of the lake, and from ith iii “se eaiteiaalh id, tiem tienaees., ie ee 
of his wind of heaven. The eye of Mary Montressor wan- the course he took, Everard suspected his de- | te wont to.0 talendle, 0 wauteey—llhe. 4 
1 He dered wildly over the dark wall of human beings, sign of following the person in the boat. The | ya ys po ’ e 
passed but sought in vain for the form of him she loved. | {ydian at length came to the bank, and from a = 5 } ps 
A low, At that moment the Hessian paused and his eye | projection of rocks dropped silently into the lake. eins inneiediontieasy aeihitiees He 
and he lighted up with a fierce expression as he saw | Suddenly he arose from the water, about half; et’s take this world as some wide scene, 3 
w the what was taking place in the conflict. The long | way from the shore to the boat, and then disap-) Through po ee boat, i 
nit the line of soldiers swept on towards the wood leav- peared. Everard gazed intensely upon the lake MC thou and i must float, "Paes 
16 desk | ing a large space between them and the Fort.—- ‘for his appearance. At length he saw bias Bright spots where we should love to stay— A 
om the | Hundreds sprang to the open area, from the emerge close to the boat, and cautiously lay his way bo 1 — dns ng Pmt 3 4 { 
om the + Woods, and the gallant soldiers were surrounded hand upon the edge, and spring lightly into the pet rechten ata 4 
n were ; by Indians. Mary Montressor shuddered ; as | very centre of the skiff. He laid one hand firm- By raise our awning *geinst the shower, re 
hdraw she saw this, but at that instant the draw bridge ly upon the shoulder of the boatman and held)! 1 ieiniling, wait —— ‘ail Bes 
eathed fell and a large body of horsemen rushed on to the | him, by the vast strength of his single arm, at | Se eamiahadaaae, } 
the In- battle. Atthe head of these, Mary saw the per- | some distance: Something flashed and glittered But happy eed F and — 
hrougli son of Everard. She raised her voice in a wild, | an instant in the air—it descended like lightning Bir sev oct sadsatminaiantien t 
tepped joyful, and supplicating cry—it rose above the upon his chest three different times—and the len ee life’s currents al must g0; 
“Aye, din of the battle, it rang over the disinal scene,— | daring Hessian was no more. ‘The Indian raised “Phe dark, = yngners oe men 
report and it washeard! Everard shouted in his own | him at arms length and a terrific yell burst from Nor evn that hour shall want its. ar 
by the high, clear, and trumpet-tones--“‘ Ho! to the | his chest: It penetrated to the heart of the dis-} 11; mM ae wanth po re a ag 
8 were rescue !—Charge!”” There wasa glittering blade | tant Fort—the forest rang again to the sound— Together linked go down the steep. 
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Epithalamium, the most likely to have equal minds,not excepted. ) | sweetest smile, and dashes them aside as a new 


Original. 
We lingered in the lovely grot, 
Unseen by mortal eye,— 
And musing there, we e’en forgot 
‘That darkness veiled the sky. 


And setting in that calm retreat— 
Of nought but heaven in view— 

My lorn but faithful heart did beat, 
But only beat for you 


When thus thy trembling hand I stole, 
And pressed it to my cheek, 

What rapture then relumed this soul, 
My lips refuse to speak. 


The latticed arbor, cooling shade, 
Where once we used to set, 

Is witness to the vows I male, 
The vows I cherish yet. 


Obliv.cn ne'er shall pluck them out, 
From memory’s sacred shrine, 
Though sorrow twine its fangs about 


This loyal beart of mine. 


Not earth with all its brooding care, 
Though heaped alone on we, 
Cin trom my heart those pledges tear 


Leave so free to thee, 


For me alone those sighs were breathec— 
A chaplet you would twine— 

For me aa artless smile was wreathed, 
Around those lips of thine. 


Ob! can Le’er forget them all !— 
Bid Lethe’s wave rush o’er '— 
Aud not one former scene recall— 

To think on thee no more? 


The rites are closed, and thew a bride 
Art bound in truth to me— 

To Hymen’s altar ne’er was led 
A waid more fair than thee. 





—__—_— — 


Equality of Minds 


Original. 


Tue mind, every one will acknowledge, is ca- 
pable of improvement; not by any means, that 
the minds of the whole human race are capable 
of equal improvement, for that would be arguing 
against all experience, and against all the estab- 
lished rules resulting from deep researches into 
the phenomena of mind. Neither is it capable 
of being brought to that state of refinement which 
the most profound philosophers have denomina- 
ted the utmost bound—the Ultima Thule of men- 
tal research. Many have been the attempts, and 
that too by very sagacious sophists, to place all 
mankind upon one mental plane —that is, all 
have naturally equal talent, and the improve- 
ment and misimprovement of this in various indi 
viduals is all that constitutes the difference we 
daily see. This may do very well for theory, 
but when it is brought to the test of observation 
and experiment—when practice steps in, the en- 
tire scheme proves abortive. I no more believe 
it was our Maker's design to plant within every 
human being at their birth equal powers of mind, 
than | believe it was His design that every individ- 
ual should look alike; the latter is the most consis- 
tent, absurd as itis. You may travel around the 
whole globe and no two countenances can be 
found alike,and equally .utile would be theattempt 
to find two of equal minds, (infants, who would be 











But here the opposer will say, that no two per- 
sons have improved alike. ‘True, no two can be 
found that have made equivalent application, but 
strange it is, if all develop equal talent in intan- 
cy, that during all the preceding generations two 
have not been fuund or can be now, alike and 
equal in mental endowments. It is wise Provi- 
dence has so ordered it, or a worse than Babel 
confusion would long ere this have ensued. No 
one can believe yon laboring swain could have 
been made to sing like Homer, who touched his 
lyre to Achilles’ wrath, and cloud-gathering Ju- 
piter’s stern, vindictive nod. No ene can believe 
his soui could have bodied forth the lofiy senti- 
ments of that poetic tather—and why ? because 
the God of nature never implanted in him a tal- 
ent for any of the branches of literature; mof that 
he has misimproved. Reason must be dethroned 
in the man who weuld promulgate a doctrine 
like this, which carries absurdity on the very 
face of it—which is in direct contrariety to the 
government of God. Why it would unhinge all 
our relations to eternity, and send us darkling 
and rayless through life. saith the 
parable of our Maker, ‘be gave one talent; un- 
to another five; and unto another ten;’’ 


“Unto one,”’ 


mean- 
ing inevitably that different grades of talent, as 
wellas property, belonged or were given to diffe. 
rent individuals. ‘Take fur example two youtlis, 
(let them be brothers if you please, ) and let them 
be educated together, con the same books for the 
same length of time, pursue the same amuse- 
ments—in fine, let them speak and aet alike in 
every particular, and what will be the result? 
Why, one has outstripped the other in the race 
and seized the palm, because of the unequal dis- 
tribution of intellect. Now | am not disposed to 
acease my Maker of injustice—l am not suffi- 
ciently competent to declare the design of this 


inequality; but I can tell some of the pernicious | 


etlects that would arise from the opvousite of this 
(equality). 
them out, as they would be readily — sug- 
gested to one who looksat this subject. The fa- 
tality of its consequences is sutlicient to induce 
us to coincide with the worthy author (Robert 
Pollok) of the following lines: 

“——_But stranger still the distribution seemed 

Of intellect; though fewer here complained ; 

Each with his share, upon the whole, content. 


——Admire the goodness of Almighty God! 
He riches gave, he intellectual strength 
To few, i" 








Woman, 


A Parody upon the article headed ** Man,” in the last num- 
ber of the Bouquet, 


Original. 


Wuar a being is woman! Behold her in the 
vigor of strife fora husband—panting to be a 
bride, in which consists all her glory! See her 
pressing on heedless of the disappointments of 
the past, with a firm and undaunted look for a 
husband. Bright coats, small waists and dandy 
manners appear to her vision and stimulate her 
to more artful exertions. Competitors arise, and 
it seems as if they will prevent her further pro- 
gress; butshe hoists another curl,and prolongs her 


It would be supertiuous to point | 


rigged steam-boat does the waters of the mighty 
Hudson, and again endeavors to anchor herself 
in the heart of the object. She thinks she has 
him now in her possession, and bounds like a 
French dancing master with delight; she grasps 
him with the strength of a woman that is deter_ 
mined upon being married, and holds on like one 
expecting every moment to be plunged into the 
awful abyss of old maidism, and like her, clutches 
him with the hope of relief; but alas! she holds 
him not, and consequently brings to herself no 
relief. She wonders how he could have been so 
unkind. [It is astonishing.] She thinks she 
has mistaken her object, and imagines she sees 
the real one in advance, so she gives her curls 
another twist and adjust the smile upon her phiz, 
and rushes on for the other. She becomes weary 
of the chase—her implements of war are not so 
easily adjusted as they used to be—she feels as 
though, despite of her exertion, she should be 
precipitated into that dreaded abyss—despon- 
dency comes over her, and she lags by the way 
side until the mark of an old maid is stamped up- 
on her. At last she sits herself down by the side 
of another old maid whose body is dilapidated 
and ringlets disslrevelled; she gazes upon her and 
reflects upon the past; she heaves a sigh as big 
as a blacksmith’s bellows, and places her hand 
upon her ringlets. But alas! they were shatter- 
ed by the excessive anxiety for the men. She 
gazes upon her ence sylphen form, but it has 
changed and nothing remains but the flesh and 
bones of an old maid. She again casts her sheep's 
eyes in the direction of her object; she thinks 
she discovers it at a distance, and the poor old 
| creatura is determined once more to make an ef- 
| fort. She rises for the purpose, but soon sets 
| herself down to rest again. She begins to des- 
| pair, and resigns hersell to her horrible situation. 





| She thrasts her hand into her once dark and cur- 
ling locks and entangles it among the snarles, 
and in extricating it rends them from her sorry 
looking head; she starts with the pain, and rubs 
| her nose, and looks out of her eyes again. Alas! 
itis too true! She goes down into her narrow 
house, without ever enjoying the pleasure of 
quarrelling with a husband, with a head as bald 
as a pumpkin, and she is forgotten! 


MR. CRINGLE. 





Flowers, 

FLowers furnish gorgeous imagery and beauti- 
ful thoughts. They speak direct to the heart. 
No marvel is it then that woman loves them.— 
They bear such touching similitude to her own 
history—repaying with greatful fragranee and 
beauty the hand which cherishes them, and dy- 
ing beneath the blighting influence of this world’s 
coldness and neglect. 





A reacnrr one day endeavoring to make a pu- 
pil understand the nature and application of a 
passive verb, said, ‘* a passive verb is expressive 
of receiving an action, as Peter is beaten: now 
what did Peter do?’’ The numbscull pauseda 
moment, and scratching his head by way of aid- 
iag through, with the gravest countenance im- 
aginable, replied, ‘* Well I don’t know, without 
he hollored.’’ 
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On the Passion called Love. 


Original. 

Ir is generally admitted that Love, of all the 
refined passions, is the most violent; and less 
under immediate control and guidance, than any 
other passion that operates upon the mind of 
man. Other sentiments and desires are indis- 
pensably necessary for the preservation of the 
person, and for appearance; but love, as it is 
termed, is absolutely requisite to continue the 
generations of men. It is, therefore, wisely 
rooted deep in the human breast. It is the grand 
instrument and engine of our nature,—the chord 
and current of society,—the lever and spirit of 
the universe. 

It is the whole man wrapped up in one desire; 
the powers and endowments of the mind abridged 
into that one inclination. It is of that active 
nature, that it must of necessity exert itself:-- 
The soul may sooner leave off to subsit than to 
love. Like the vine it withers and dies if it has 
nothing to embrace. There is no jesting with 
this passion: for when it reaches a certain height 
it admits of no cure but the possession of its ob- 
ject. 

“It is said that love inspires the poets and 
gives a pathos and tenderness to their verse:’’—— 
this will not be doubted, if we examine the mon- 
uments of poetry, in which they have so ele- 
gantly and masterly pourtrayed the persons of 
their adorations. It has given a cherm and a 
peculiar softness to their rhyme and expression. 
The language of inspiration appears to be wedded 
to every line they have given us, whilst under 
the influence of this refined passion of the soul. - 

“ Frequent and soft as falls the winter's snow, 
Thus from their verse, soft expressions flow.” 

The passion called love, is clothed with a power 
that humbles the tyrant and the despot, and 
moves the savage heart,——softens the gruff nature 
of man: and when under its sovereign influence, 
he is as docile as a child. The wisdom of the 
Deity is truly wonderful; for without this pas- 
sion man would be almost ungovernable. It is 
truly the chain of connubial felicity—it flings its 
endearments around the mansions of the poor, as 
well as around the palaces of the rich. It gives 
acharm and comfort to the life of the humble 
cottager, whe builds his hut amid the wilds,— 
the majestic ruins of nature,—as well as to the 
proud monarch, who is clothed with the tinsel of 
royal splendor, and whose brow is shaded with a 
crown. Vv. E 





Letters from Edwin Forrest, Esqe 
From the N.Y. Evening Post. 
FiLorence, May 12, 1835. 

Night before last, a man child was born to the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, and yesterday was a 
day of great rejoicing inconsequence. ‘The five 
hundred bells of Florence kept up a horrid ring- 
ing through the day, and in the evening the pub- 
lic edifices and many private houses were illuimi- 
nated. To-day and to-morrow the rejoicings 
continue, and in the meantime the galleries and 
museums are closed, lest idle people should 
amuse themselves rationally. The Tuscans are 
pleased with the birth of an heir to the Duke- 
dom, first because the succession is likely to be 





kept in a good sort of a family, and secondly be- 
cause for want of male children it would have re- 
verted to the house of Austria, and the province 
would have been governed by a foreigner. I am 
glad of it for the sake of the poor Tuscans, who 
are a mild people, and if they must be undera 
despotism, deserve to live under a good natured 
one. 

An Austrian Prince if he were to govern Tus- 
cany as the Emperor governs the Lombardo-Ve- 
netian territory, would introduce a more just and 
efficient system of police, in which Tuscany is 
deficient, but at the same time a more barbarous 
severity to political offenders. I saw at Volterra 
last Spring, the four persons who were condemn- 
ed at Florence for an alleged conspiracy against 
the state. They were walking with instruments 
of musick in their hands, on the top of the fortress 
which commands an extensive view of moun- 
tain, vale and sea, including the lower Val d’ Ar- 
no, and reaching to Leghorn, and even to Corsi- 
ca. They were well dressed, and | was assured 
their personal comfort was attended to. A dif- 
ferent treatment is the fate of the state prisoners 
who languish in the dungeons of Austria. In 
Tuscany no man’s life is taken for any offence 
whatever, and banishment is a common sentence 
against those who are deemed dangerous or in- 
tractable subjects. In all the other provinces a 
harsher system prevails. In Sardinia capital ex- 
ecutions for political causes are freqeunt, and 
long and mysterious detentions are resorted to 
as in Lombardy with a view to strike terror into 
the minds ef a discontented people. 

The royal family of Naples kill people by way 
of amusement. Prince Charles, a brother of the 
King, sometime in the month of April last found 
an old man cutting myrtle twigs on some of the 
royal hunting grounds, of which he has the su- 
perintendence. He directed his attendants to 
seize the offender and tie him to a tree, and when 
they had done this ordered them to shoot him. 
This they refused to do, upon which he took a 
loaded musket from the hands of one them, and 
with the greatest deliberation shot him dead upon 
the spot. His Royal Highness soon after set out 
for Rome to amuse himself with the ceremonies 
ef the Holy Week, and to figure at the balls giv 
en by Torlonio and other Roman nobles, where 
he signalized himself by his attentions to the 
English ladies. 

Of the truth of the story I have related I have 
been assured by several respectable persons in 
Naples. About the middle of May I was at the 
spot where the murder was said to have been com- 
mitted. It was on the borders of the Lake of 
Agnano. We reached it by a hollow winding 
road cut deep through the hills and rocks thou- 
sand of years ago. It was a pretty and solitary 
spot; a neat pavilion of the royal family stood 
on the shore, and the air was fragrant with the 
blossoms of the white clover, and the innumera- 
ble flowers which the soil of Italy, for a short 
season before the summer heats and drought, 
pours forth so profusely. Ths lake is evidently 
the crater of an old volcano; it lies in a perfect 
bowl of hills, and perpetual escape of gas, 
bubbling up through the water, shows that the 
pracess of chemieal decomposition in the earth 
below has not yet ceased. Close by, in the side 


of the circular hill that surrounds the lake, stands 
the famous Grotte del Cane, closed with a door 
to enable the keeper to get a little money from 
the foreigners who come to visit it. You may 
be sure I was careful not to trim any of the myr- 
tles with my penknife. 

But to return to Tuscany—it is, after all, little 
better than an Austrian province, like all the rest 
of Italy. The Grand Duke is anear relative of 
the Emperor; he has the rank of Colonel in the 
Austrian service, and a treaty of offence and de- 
fence obliges him to take part in the wars of 
Austria to the extent of furnishing ten thousand 
soldiers. It is well understood that he is watch- 
ed by the agents of the Austrian government 
here, who from a sort of high policy, to which 
he and his cabinet are subject, and that he would 
not venture upon any measure of national policy, 
nor even displace or appoint a minister, without 
the consent of Metternich. 

The birth of a son to the Grand Duke has 
been signalized, I have just learned, by a dis- 
play of princely munificence. Five thousand 
crowns have been presented to the Archbishop 
who performed the ceremony of christening the 
child; the servants of the ducal household have 
received two months wages, in addition to their 
usual salary; five hundred young women have 
received marriage portions of thirty crowns each; 
all the articles of property at the great pawn- 
proking establishments managed by government, 
pledged for a less sum than four livers,have been 
restored to the owners without payment, and 





finally all persons confined for larceny and other 
offences of a less degree than homicide and other 


| enormous crimes, have been liberated and turned 
| loose upon society again. The Grand Duke can 
| well afford to be generous, for from a million and 


three hundred thousand people he draws, by tax- 
ation, four millions of crowns annually, of which 
a million only is computed to be expended in the 
military and civil expenses of his government.— 
The remainder is of course applied to keeping up 
the state of a prince and to the enriching of his 
family. He passess, you know, for one of the 
richest potentates in Europe. 


~ Beautiful Extract, 
From Mrs. Butler's Journal, 

‘“‘Tuis country is in one respect blessed above 
all others, and above all others deserving of 
blessing. There are no poor—I say there are 
none—there need be none; no hero need lift up 
the despairing voice of hopeless want towards 
that Heaven which hears when men will not: no 
father here need work away his body’s health 
and his spirit’s strength in unavailing labor 
from day to day and from year to year, bowed 
down by the cruel curse his fellows lay upon 
him; no mother need wish in the bitterness of 
her heart, that the children of her, breast had 
died before they had exhausted that nourishment 
which was the only one her miseries could feel 
assured would not fail them; none need be born 
to vice, for none are condemned to abject pover- 
ty. Oh! it makes the heart sick to think of all 
the horrible anguish that has been suffered by 
thousands and thousands of those wretched crea- 
tures, whose wants beget a host of moral evils 
fearful to contemplate—whose existence begins 





in poverty, struggles through care and toil, and 
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heart-grinding burthens, and ends in destitution, 
in sickness, alas! too often in crime and infa- 
my. Thrice blessed is this country, fornosuch 
erying evil exists in its bosom, no moral re- 
proach, no such political rottenness. Not only 
never offended with those piteous sights of hu- 
man sufferings, which makes one’s heart bleed, 
and whose number appals one’s imagination in 
the thronged thoroughfares of the Europen cities; 
but the mind reposes with delight in the certainty 
that not one human creature is here doomed to 
suffer and weep through life not one immortal 
soul is trown into jeopardy by the continued 
temptations of its own misery, and the heartless 
selfishness ef those who pass it by without hold- 
ing out so much as a finger to save it. If we 
have any faith in the excellence of mercy and 
benevolence, we must believe that this alone will 
secure the blessings of Providence on this coun- 
try. 

"American Cities, 

New-York is the most bustling; Philadelphia 
the most symmetrical ; Baltimore the most pic- 
turesque ; and Washington the most bewilder- 
ing. 

At New. York you pass hours with delight un- 
der the trees on that beautiful breezy promenade, 
which the good taste of the citizens has preserv- | 
ed at the extreme point of their island. You 
fullow the example of more illustrious travellers 
in doing justice to the ample tables of your ho- 
tel or friends, not forgetting to pass judgment on 
rock fish, American oysters, and above all, on 
shad fish, if inseason. You enjoy many a stroll 
along the gay and cheerful pavement of Broad- 
way, the principal street, running for miles 
through the heart of the city, with its handsome 
edifices, shops, and public buildings. You admire 
the commodious disposition of the iuterior of 
family mansions, with their folding-doors, clean 
cool, indian-matted floors, and the groups of 
pretty faces by which they are adorned. You 
marvel at the incessant bustle and proofs of flour- 
ishing commerce visible in all the narrower 
streets devoted to business, diverging right and 
left toward the North and East rivers, and on 
the crowded slips and wharves. You step into 
asteamboat, and cross over to Brooklyn, or to 
the Jersey shore, where you may immediately 
bury yourself in the delicious walks of Hoboken, 
where the squirrel climbs as free, and apparently 
as undisturbed among the grape-vines, as in the 
depths of the forest. You glance up the Hud- 
son, which laves the grassy margin of the pro- 
menade, and see him walled in by the perpendi- 
cular pallisadoes and green shores of Manhattan 
Island, covered with sloops and steamers—and 
own that in your brightest moment of fancy, 
you never dreamed of the creation of an equally 
glorious river or a city whose position is more 
stronly marked by all those characteristics which 
are desirable in a great commercial emporium. 

At Philadelphia, “ the city of brotherly love,’’ 
you are struck with the regularity of the streets 
—their numberless handsome mansions—-the 
lavish use of white and gray marble—pleasant 
avenues and squares—noble public institutions — 
markets—the abundance of water—and the gen- 
eral attention to dress visible in every one you 


| Maryland is pre-eminent—frank, polished, and 











meet. As in New-York and Baltimore, you are 


surprised with the great proportion of handsome 
female faces, and delicately moulded forms which | 
crowd the public walks and saloons, like so many 
sweet fresli May flowers. You make the usual 
visits right or left, dictated by taste or reverence; | 
including the romantic scene at Fairmount, and 
the spot where the celebrated treaty was con- | 
cluded between Penn and the Delawares ; and | 
you taste thet hospitality and frank unostenta- 
tious kindness which the American ever offers to | 
a stranger who conducts himself courteously. 


At Baltimore, ‘‘the city of monuments,” 
snugly sheltered within its deep bay, and rising 
from an oblong basin of the Patapsco toward the 
amphitheatre of wooded hills on the west, you 
marvel to hear how, from a period of time with- 
in the memory of some yet living, the small vil- 
lage of a dozen houses has sprung up into a large 
capital, overspreading an extended area, abound- 
ing with noble public and private edifices, and 
poxsessing an increasing commerce with every 
port under the sun. You admire the neat style 
of building—the bustle of the bay—the beauty 
of the shipping—and the lovely scenery in the 
environs. You welcome a southern climate in 
the perfume of many odorous flowers, and, 
more than all, the delightful society for which 


unaffected. 


At Washington, ‘ the city of magnificent dis- 
tances,’’ with the haste and eagerness of a new 
comer you visit the lions—ascend to the capitol 
—criticise its architecture, whether properly au- 
thorized to do so or not—listen to the proceedings 
in either house for an hour or two—pay your re- 
spects to the president—visit the country seat and 
grave of our great and good opponent, Washing- 
ton. You plan but do not excute, an excursion 
to the Falls of the Potomac—get more and more 
bewildered with the study of the city, which 
seems to have been contrived with an eye for 
the especial advantage of the hackney coach- 
men—get squeezed out of all equanimity ata 
presidential levee—retain your appetite, but lose 
your patience at a scrambling dinnei at Gadsby’s 
hotel—and finally retrace your steps to Balti- 
more, as we did, with a resolution not to return 
to Washington till there should be a less sufto- 
cating heat in the places of public resort, less 
dust in Pennsylvania avenue, more water in the 
Tiber, and more elbow-room in the hotels. 


I have, however, no hesitation in saying, that 
our first iunpressions of America were every way 
pleasing, both as to men and things. We saw 
the country and the society under the best au- 
spices; ani the season at which we made our 
first journey, was also one which naturally incit- 
ed us to contented enjoyment. 

In returning northward, we made a halt of a 
fortnight in Baltimore and its neighbourhood.— 
Many ot the country-seats which stud the en- 
virons upon the upland slope, at various points 
and distances from the city, are singularly well- 
situated and tastefully arranged; and I look 
back with unalloyed gratification to the hours 
spent among them, and the hospitality there en- 
joyed. Rural fetes are ordinarily given in these 
villas at this beautiful season of the year, when 





every tree and shrub appears in its freshest green, 


and every natural object in cities to amusement 
and recreation.—Latrobe’s Travels. 





Modesty. 
“Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 


The dark unfathon.ed caves of ocean bear, 
Full many a flow’r is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its fragrance in the desert air.” 

Ir is so in nature. In my boyhood, I ob- 
served in a remote and obscure part of my 
Father’s farm a flower which I called a lily 
—it was not the common meadow lily usual- 
ly cultivated in gardens—it was not as tall 
as that—but in my estimation it was much 
more beautiful. When I read in the Scrip- 
tures of the roses of Sharon and the lily of 
the valley, it reminded me of my favorite 
flower and] was disposed to denominate it the 
lily of the valley. Since that time I have 
seen many flowers in botanic gardens and in 
the houses of the rich in splendid cities. ,/hich 
were cultivated with great care, and were 
much extolled on account of their beauty and 
fragrance, but among all the number, I have 
never seen my unpretending lily of the valley. 
There, I suppose, if it live at all, where my 
eye was first delighted with its beauty and 
where the foot of the botanist has never trod- 
den, there it makes its annual appearance 
and wastes its sweetness on the desert air. 
It is so in society. The bold, the officious 
and pretending, and even the vain, are put 
forward and their fame is proclaimed aloud, 
while the humble and the truly deserving are 
overlooked by the rich and left with all their 
excellencies to spend their days in obscurity, 
and to occupy the more lowly conditions of 
society. Not unfrequently is the female who 
possesses the best and most amiable qualities 
of the mind and heart neglected, while she of 
mere beauty in face and form is chosen. 
Zantippe is united in the bands of wedlock to 
one of the greatest philosophers and best of 
men; but Hannah More spends a Jong useful 
life in single blessedness. 

It is so in religion. A noisy, clamorous, 
bigotted, persecuting professor of religion, is 
often more applauded among men, than he 
who fur better imitates in temper and conduct, 
the meek and lowly Jesus; and the public 
preacher who is frivolous, foppish, pedantic 
and conceited, frequently obtains more pub- 
licity and celebrity in the world, than the 
really learned, devout, unostentatious and 
humble preacher of the gospel of peace and 
of holiness. 





No sooner said than done.—A_ gentleman 
thinking an Irishman, who was lounging near a 
hack, to be the Jehu of the box, accosted him— 

“Pat!” 

“Yer honor!”’ 

‘‘Drive me to Howard-street.”’ 

‘Wid the greatest pleasure in life yer honor,”’ 
returned Pat, snatching the whip which was ly- 
ing across the backs of the horses, and cracking 
lustily ahout him. 

The gentleman made his escape. 
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Beauty. | their attraction is the creature of an accident-— 

How often do we hear men eager in the | One gap, invisible to all but ourself in the crown 
pursuit of partners for life, inquire for beau- | and turmoil ef the world, and every thing is 
tiful women ; and yet how brief the existence cetged. Ina single bow, tie whale preems 


i , of thought,——the whole ebb and flow of emotion, 
- what they vem ont bow unproductive of may he revulsed for the rest of an existence.— 
SpiESte Ss pesregen. | Nothing can ever seem to us as it did: it isa blow 


We know full well the satisfaction that upon the fine mechanism by which we think, and 


sleeps beneath the snow-white lids of a beau- | move and have our being—the pendulum vibrates 
tiful eye ; in the haughty curl of an exquisite | aright no more—the dial hath no account with 
lip ; in the blush of a rose that leaps into the | time—the process goes on, but it knows no sym- 
budding cheek ; in the fine turn of a swan- | ™etry or order;—it was a single stroke that mar- 
like neck, the gentle motions of symmetrical | red it, but the harmony is gone forever! 

form, or in the shadowy redundance of dark And yet I often think that that shock which 
and beautifully flowing tresses. ion teetn jarred on the mental, renders yet soften the mor- 
of the young and passionate | cladl d alnature. A death that is connected with love 
are filled ae eat hyinn a il : y _— unites us by a thousand remembrances to all who 

, Whilst gazing 


anietinns i b ‘= ‘have mourned; it builds a bridge between the 
po hese ings; but when the soul is young and the old; it gives them in common the 
scrutinized and found unblessed by elevated | most touching of human sympathies; it steals 


thoughts and generous imaginings, when the | from nature its glory and its exhileration—not 
intellect is uncultured and the imagination its tenderness. And what, perhaps, is better 


cold, the slumber of forgetfulness will soon than all, to mourn deeply for the death of | 





hours of pure delight, and days and weeks of almost un- 
mingled unhappiness. Even in their deepest sorrows, 
rose-leaves, fresh from the bowers of gladness, are some- 
times borne in the bills of zephyr’s birds, and scattered 
| around their steps.” 


| Itis a book about the size of a common primer, and is 
| filled with short stories, aneedotes, epigrams, and senten- 
| ces like the above. It should succeed, and we have no 
doubt will. If it is patrenized by none others, it should 
be by the ladies. 


The Republic of Letters.—We have received the cleven 
first Nos. of this valuable and cheap reprint of popular 
Works, edited by Mrs. A. H. Nicnons, assisted by the 
“aid and advice of Washington Irving, Gulian C. Ver- 
plank, Edward Everett and Charles F. Hoffinan, Esqrs. 
in muking the necessary selections for it.’ These num- 
bers contain the Essays of Elia, by Charles Lamb, Esq. 
The Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, by Sir J. 
| Mackintosh, 'T. B. Macauley, Esq., M. P., and others ;— 
| being the Lives of Sir Thomas More, Cardinal Wolsey, 
Cranmer, and Lord Burleigh ;—and the Simple Story, by 
Mrs. Inchbold. The form has been changed, with the 


| present year, from a quarto to an octavo, which is a 
' great improvement. We wish the enterprising publisher, 
Mr. Dearsorn, the most abundant success. 

The paper is of the finest texture, and is printed in the 


fall upon the dream of beauty, and the flame another, loosens from ourselves the petty desire | Neatest style by Messrs. Scatchard and Adoms. 


of affection be quenched in apathy or dis- for, and the animal adherence, to life. We have 
gust. , gained the end of the philosopher, and view, 
With men of genius, strong feelings and. without shrinking, the coffin and the pall. 


powerful passions are ever associated, and if ~ cee ie 


wild thought and affection; if delicacy and AND LITER: SPE . 
virtue are not admirably blended with mental | 


attractions, the light of love will soon be ex-. 
tinguished, and the generous impulses of the | = = - 
bosom chilled by apathy and contempt. Men | ir All orders, and communications, for the Bouquet, 
of intellect may yield a momentary homage | addressed to Grorce TRUMBULL, and left at the Bookstore 


to a beautiful woman, dispossesed of her fas- of Blias Gates, No. 71 State-st., or transmitted through 


| the Post-Oftice, post paid, will be punctually attended 


cinations ; even a village urchin will chase | to. 


the gilded wihg of a butterfly, but in both To Correqpondents.—The lines by “ v. E.,” are respect- 
cases the external splendor palls upon the fully declined. 
senses, and semething of an innate character | 


is sought for to sustain th o shich | a — 
bea " 0} . . ° 100 hy hich Beauties of Irving.—There has been published in Phila- 
uty excited. Nothing is so flattering to deiphia, a little volume entitled the “Beauties of Lr- 


the feelings of man, as the exhaustless and | its.” which, in our opinion, should have a place in the 


. ° library of every individual in America, When we have 

u ic ” 3 ‘ | ri = » . . 
4 9 bless regard of a sensible female, and | an unexeeptionable pattern for any thing, either in me- 
no incense so rich can be offered upon the | chenism or literature, which is purely American, why 


shrine of a woman’s ambition, as the avowed | 2°t adopt it in preference to that which is foreign?) And 
. . : ° Irving’s style of writing has been pronounced to be zs 
and s ) 
nd enthusiastic affection of a man of genius. good as any living writer, by those capable of judging. 
Beauty ! thou art a mean and unmeaning toy, We perceive that extensive selections are made from 
when contrasted with depth of feeling and “S#magundi.” 

P mes Young writers should give their “ leisure hours exelu- 
ngs “ mind, and she who would eel sively to” Irving, as Blair recommended his scholars to 
dize to herself consequence from the little | give theirs to Addison. 
ambition of personal beauty, is too imbecile 
in her aspirations to merit the attention of an 
elevated thinker. 





BY GEORGE TRUMBULL. 





SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1835. 





“* Garrick’s” lines are under consideration. 





The Passion Flower, edited by Miss Anna Jounson Reep. 
—This is a beautiful little work published in the City of 
New-York, in numbers, and printed by William Van 
Norden. The typographical execution of the numbers 
we have before us is excellent ;—such as would entitle it 





Death, 5 
: if i i P isite ities. t 
Ou God! what a difference threughout the to support if it had no other requisite qualities. Bu 


. . P other qualities it has, which we presume will be suffi- 
whole of this varinus and teeming earth a single cient to recommend it to the liberal patronage of the pub- 


DEATH can affect! Shy, sun, air, the eloquent | lic. From its title we supposed it was intended entirely 
waters, the inspiring mountain-tops, the mur- | for the perusal of the ladies, because we presumed that 

. i “n were any thing bi yery ; hee 
muring and glossy wood, the very the passions of men were any thing but flowe ry but o 
fore we had made much progress in reading it we found 
we had a passion for flowery sentences and delicate ex- 


pressions, and that they were considerably “ developed,” 
do these hold over us an eternal spell? Are as phrenologist’s would have it. For instance the fol 


they as a part and property of an unvarying | jowing: 
course of nature? Have they aught which is| «Phe pure in heart’ are certainly subject to frequent 
unfailing, steadv—same in its effects? Alas! | disappointments, to grief, and to anxiety ; but they have 


Glory in the grass, and splendour in the flower, 








| The following is the publishers notice to the public. 


\ Republic of Letters. 

| Tue fifty-second number of the Republic of Letters 
| closed the first year of the work. It was commenced as 
an experiment—the liberal patronage it has received, as 
well as the favour bestowed upon other works of the 
like kind which have followed in its track, shows that 
the plan of the work is approved, and has given it a per- 
|} maneney which induces the publisher to make such in- 
| provements and alterations as he believes will be accep- 


| table to subscribers and give it a further claim upon the 
| reading community. 

| ‘The publisher has the pleasure of stating that the work 
will hereafter be edited by 


MRe. A. H. NICHOLS, 


who will receive the aid and advice of Washington 
Irving, Gulian C. Verplanck, Edward Everett, Charles 
F. Hoffman, in making the necessary selections for it. 

The change in the form of the work, from quarto to 
octavo, has met with the approbation of all the subseri- 
bers with whom the publisher has been enabled to con- 
fer. 
| The work will be published weekly, as usual, at 6% 
cents each number, or three dollars per year to those who 
receive the work by mail and pay in advance. Each 
number will contain 32 pages. 

Postmasters throughout the United states are request- 
ed to act as Agents—the work will be charged to them at 
2,50 per year. 

The first two volumes, comprising the first: year, con- 
tain the following works, (each work being complete 
and entire,) and may be had bound or in numbers. 


The Man of Feeling, by Mackenzie. The Vicar of 
Wakefield, by Goldsmith.—The Tales of the Hall, by 
Crabbe.—The Letters ot Lady Wortley Montague.—Ras- 
selas, by Dr. Johnson.—Castle of Otranto, by Horace 
Walpole.—The Old English Baron, by Clara Reeve.— 
Dr. Franklin's Life and F ys, by himself.—Lights and 
Shadows of Scottish Life.—The adventures of Gil Blas, 
from the French of Le Sage, by Smollet.—Julia de Rou- 
bigne, by Mackenzie.—Mazeppa, by Lord Byrou.—The 
Tapestried Chamber, by Walter Scott.—The Dream of 
Eugene Aram, by Hood.—Zeluco, by Dr. Moore.—Es- 
says, moral, economical, and political, by the Lord Chan- 
eellor Bacon.—Chevy Chase.—L’ Allegro, by Milton.— 
1! Penserero, by Milton.—Iialian and Spanish Proverbs. 
—The History of Charles XIL, by Voltaire.—Mantred, 
by Lord Byron.—Ali’s Bride, A Tale, by T. Moore, Esq. 
—Elizabeth, by Mad. Cotton.—Retaliation, by Gold- 
smith.—The Man of the World, by Mackenzie.—G ulli- 
ver’s Travels, by Swift.—-Essay on the Human Un- 
derstanding, by Locke.—Don Quixote, by Cervantes,— 
Memoirs ot Prince Eugene, by himself, &e.--The Diary 
of an Invalid.—The Deserted Village, by Goldsmith.— 
Life of Henry Lord Bolinbroke.—Belisarius, by Marmon- 
tel.—-Pope’s Essay on Man.—-Collection of Apoph- 
thegins, by Lord Bacon. 








All communications relating to the work to be address 
ed post paid, to the publisher, 





GEORGE DEARBORN, 38 Gold-st,, N, Y, 
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From the Schenectady Reflector. 
The Day of Judgment, 
BY H. MOORE. 

How still is all the world! The misty veil 

OF the calm waters gently rises up, 

Like a bright spirit from its bed of light, 

Ant slowly mingles with the morning's breath ! 

The music of the earth is hushed—the winds 

Lie still and motion!ess within their caves. 

The angry storms, so terrible and dread, 

No longer howl their lamentations o'er 

Their own unholy violence, but rest 

In quiet sleep, within the mountain's arms. 

The sea, so late the scene of angry strife, 

Of war turnultuous, and conflicting storms, 

Now rests submissive, dead, inanimate, 

A mirror of the vast eternity! 

Earth, like a calm old man, with hoary hair, 

Is leaning on the pinnacle of Time, 

And tottering on its rest. The singing birds 
No longer siug, nor beasts ascend the hills : 

The voice of man no longer cheers the vale 
No longer nature views her handiwork— 
But all the world js still and motionless, 
And death and desolation claim it all. 

“Call forth the multitude!" Hark! the loud clang 
Of angel-trumpets from the vast, high heaven ! ‘ 
The misty, cloud-throned mountains, and the depths 
Of the wide earth, are echoing with sound. 

Lo' where the sea is casting up its dead, 

And the gaunt earth, fast opening its graves, 
Where many a form hath eamly laid and slept 
Since Time first kissed the dewey lips of earth. 
There, there they stand around the throne of God— 
The lame, the halt, the blind, the good and bad, 
The honest man, the villain and the knave, 

The priest, the layman, sinner and the saint. 

Lo, where the hypocrite is trembling in bis guise, 
Whose guilty conscience, like a worm of fire, 

Is gnawing at his heart:—and there he stands, 

A sepulehre of mouldering bones and death, 

With sin and desolation in his breast, 

Dismayed and wan before his Maker's eye. 
Wretch, vile wreteh! aye, crouch ye to the earth— 
Bend the vile trunk in abject humbleness, 

And sue for merey at the throne of God! 

For thou hast robbed the poor man of his mite— 
Hast plucked all pleasure from the widow’s breast— 
Hast wept o'er virtue’s bosom, yes despoiled 

The fairest flowers that grew upon her heart. 
Aye! bend thy trunk—for death, despair and hell 
Are all combined against thy rotten soul ! 

The honest man! how bright he stands within 

His Maker's presence, with his head upright, 

A noble picture of what virtue is! 

His heart is beating in its holiness, 

And death and hell have not a fear for him : 

The consciousness of virtue bears bim up, 

And wakes his soul to all his maker’s love. 
Hark! methought I heard 

The voice of lamentation, and the groans 

Of pain and anguish from the depths of gloom— 

The grave, the sepulehre and mouldering tomb! 

For there the hypocrite shall rest for aye, 

By God's immutable and high decree, 

And sleep in living consciousness of woe, 

Without a ray of hope to cheer his soul : 

And there the murderer and suicide shall rest, 

And feel they live and know they cannot die ! 

Nor joy nor pleasure e’er shall enter there, 

But dark despair shall govern all its gloom! 
Albany, August, 1835. 


From the Catskill ener, 

An article is going the rounds in the pa- 
pers copied from a penny paper in New-York, 
called the Sun, de:ailing some marvelous dis- 
coveries in the Moon, made by a Sir John 
Herschel, an Englishman, at the Cape of 
Good Hope. The Sun professes to have ta- 
ken it from ‘‘a supplement to the Edinburgh 








——————— 


hoax, although some credence was given to 
it by some of the papers that first copied it 
from the Sun. It is the best arranged, and 
its apparent candor renders it the most piau- 
sible fabrication we ever read. Its extreme 
length renders it rather impracticable for us 
to copy the article entire, although we shall 
endeavor to make some extracts hereafter. 
Should it be hereafter corroborated, and prove 
true, we shall then be inclined to credit a 
story we once heard related by an old skip- 
pet of this place. He had taken in a load of 
wood at Merino Point for the then proprietor 
of that place, Mr. Lemuel! Jenkins, who had 
also taken passage on board for New-York. 
Mr. Jenkins had formerly followed the sea, 
and had an excellent night glass which he 
brought with him on board the sloop. One 
night while lying at anchor, the Captain and 
Jenkins were looking at the moon, then at its 
full. The Captain in telling the story said 
they neither had any doubt of seeing land and | 
water in the moon as they could clearly dis- 
tinguish the spray along shore. 


The only 





thing they differed about was the character 
of a vessel they saw cruising im the lunar | 
seas, one averring it to be square-rigged, and | 
the other a-fore-and-after, 
Scandal, wnA Feaqment. 

‘* There are people,” continued the copo- 
ral, ** who can’t even breathe without slan- | 
dering a neighbor.” 

** You judge too severely,” replied my aunt 
Prudy, ‘*no one is slandered who does not 
deserve it.” 

** That may be retorted the corporal, ‘* but 
I have heard very slight things said of you.” 

The face of my aunt kindled with ange-. 
“Mel” she exclaimed, ‘me !—slight things 
said of me!—what can any bedy say of 
me |” 

‘* They say,” answered the corporal grave- 
ly, and drawling his words to keep her in 
suspense, ‘* that—that—you are no better 
than you ought to be.” 

Fury flashed from the eyes of my aunt. 
** Who are the wretches ?” 

‘+ T hope they slander no one who does not 
deserve it,” remarked the corporal jeeringly 
as she left the room. 

The feelings of my aunt may well be con- 
ceived. She was sensibly injured. True, 
she had her foibles. She was peevish and 
tretful ; but she was rigidly moral and virtu- 
ous. The purest ice was not more chaste. 
The Pope himself could not boast of more 
picty. Conscious of the correctness of her 
conduct, she was wounded at the remark of 
the corporal. Why should her neighbors 
slander her? She could not conjecture. 

Let my aunt be consoled. A person who 
can live in this world without suffering slan- 
der, must be too stupid or insignificant to 





Journal of Science.” It is supposed to be a 





claim attention. 


Se 


Characteristics of American Scenerye 

Grr tothe summit of the Alleghany, and 
look out upon the dark mantle of primeval forest 
clothing the swelling ridges which roll toward the 
deep blue horizon, rising and falling like the 
tempest-stirred ocean ;—bury yourself in their 
recesses among the giant trees ;—look forth on 
her vast estuaries, her ocean-lakes, and bays in- 
denting the shores for hundreds of miles, spark- 
ling in the sunbeams, or reilecting the deep blue 
of heaven through her own transparent atmos- 
phere—stand upon her boundless prariies stretch- 
ing to the westward, a thousand miles of unbro- 
ken grassy meadow, bespangled with flowers of 
every hue, where no hand ever reaps, no finger 
ever culls, and but few feet ever tread ;—sail 
over her inland seas in calm or storm, and know 
ycarself, though surrounded by the watery hori- 
zon for hours, in the centre of a cantinent !— 
Then mark her numberless rivers, whether thou- 
sands of miles from their bourne in the Ocean, 
spreading under your eye a broad moving mirror 
of shining water in the vast solitude of the silent 
forests ; boiling down a rapid for miles as white 
as snow ; contracted among their poplar islands 
to a torrent—or yet nearer their estuary, amidst 
the cultivated fields of the lower and more thick- 
ly inhabited lands, when the accumulated waters 
of a thousand streams press onin one wide reach 
after the other, and expand into broad tide-stirred 


| bays where they finally merge in the great deep. 


—latrobe’s Travels. 





The Gentlemen's Vade Mecum, 
OR THE 

Sperting and Dramatic Companion; 
Interspersed with a multitude of engravings, including 
Portraits of Celebrated Winning Horses, Philosophical 
and Natural Phenomena, Legerdemain, &c. 

Itis now six months since this publication was commen- 
ced in Phitadelphia—and although the publishers have 
used no extraneous means to circulate a knowledge of its 
merits, Vet such is the satisfaction manifested by that por- 
tion of the publie who have been made acquainted with 
its character and contents, that its list of patrons con- 
tinues constantly and rapidly to increase. ‘This paper is 
now distributed regularly every week over a wide por- 
tion ot the Union, and the most satisfactory assurances 
are reeeived that it will eventually become one of the 
most popular among the numerous excelent periodicals 
which issue from the American press. No exertions 
will be spared to establish its permanent reputation more 
extensively ; and ifthe liberal sanction of those for whom 
it is especially designed shall warrant, its future improve- 
ment—both as regards typographical neatness and em- 
bellishment—will be materially advanced. 

The different Plays and Farces that will appear in the 
course of a year, of themselves, will be worth more than 
FOUR times the amount of subscription. 

The Sporting intelligence, (at home and abroad,) oc- 
cupies a considerable portion of our columns, and is col- 
lected from the most authentic sources. 

Yr The subjects which are particularly embraced in 
the Vade Mecum will be more distinetly understood 
from the following summary of them :— 

The Turf and all matters connected therewith. 

On the Structure and Character of the Horse. 

On the Impro, ement of Hor ed Cattle. 

Rules for Novices in Shooting. 

Methods for Feeding and Training Dogs. 

Biographies of celebrated Horses, with their Portraits 

Hunting, Fishing, Fowling, &c. 

Approved Games, from Hoyle and others. 

Criticisms on Plays and Actors. 

The most popular Songs, set to music. 

The Art of Legerdemain Ilustrated. 

A variety of Receipts adapted to Domestic Economy. 

An Epitome of important passing events. 

Gentlemen’s quarterly Review of the Fashions, 

ry The Vade Mecum is printed on large imperial pa- 
per, of a beautiful white texture, and is published every 
Saturday, at Three Dollars per annum, in advance. Or- 
ders from abroad, postage paid, will be promptly attended 
to, and the paper carefully packed to prevent it from rub- 
bing by mail. CHARLES ALEXANDER, 
“No.3 Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Phila- 
delphia. 
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